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(Continued from page 155.) 
labours, however, were, compara- 
z, only begun. He had still to per- 
fect all the working details of his machine. It 
was in his hands the subject of constant modifica- 
tion and improvement, until eventually it was 
rendered practicable and profitable in an eminent 
degree. But success was only secured by long 
and patient labour; for some years, indeed, the 
speculation was disheartening and unprofitable, 
swallowing up a very large amount of capital with- 


Arkwright’ 
tively speakify, 


out any result. 


more certain, then the Lancashire manufacturers 
fell upon Arkwright’s patent to pull it in pieces, 
as the Cornish miners fell upon Boulton and Watt, 
to rob them of the profits of their steam-engine. 
Arkwright was even denounced as the enemy of 
the working people; and a mill which he built 
near Chorley was destroyed by a mob in the pre- 
sence of a strong force of police and military. 
The Lancashire men refused to buy his materials, 
though they were confessedly the best in the 
market. Then they refused to pay patent-right 
for the use of his machines, and combined to crush 
him in the courts of law. To the disgust of right- 
minded people, Arkwright’s patent was upset. 
But though beaten, he was not subdued. He es- 
tablished large mills in other parts of Lancashire, 
in Derbyshire, and at New Lanark, in Scotland. 
The mills at Cromford also came into his own 
hands at the expiring of his partnership with 
Strutt, and the amount and the excellence of his 
products were such, that in a short time he ob- 
tained so complete a control of the trade, that the 
Prices were fixed by him, and he governed the 
main operations of the other cotton-spinners. 
Arkwright was a tremendous worker, and a’ 
man of marvellous energy, ardor, and application 
in business. At one period of his life he was 
wually engaged, in the severe and continuous 
labours involved by the organization and conduct 
of his numerous manufactories, from four in the 


. . . ° . ° ° 77m . . o, d 
morning until nine at night. At fifty years of|With pride he said to Boswell, when visiting pression might be got from it in reverse, an 
age he la to work to learn English sium and | Soho, ey sell here, sir, what all the world desires| printed on calico. with oe wi a ari f 
Improve himself in writing and orthography.|to have,—Power.” “He bad,” continues Bos-|the end of the farm-house lived a woman 
When he travelled, to save time, he went at great 

speed, drawn by four horses. Be it for good or contemplated him as an iron chieftain; and he cottage, he put the 
for evil, Arkwright was the founder in England | seemed to be a father of his tribe.” Mrs. Schim-|the figured part an 
of the modern factory system, a branch of indus- r ee re aay 
ty which has unquestionably proved a source of|open, and cordial manners, and of princely muni-| factory impression. Such is sai ave 
‘mmense wealth to individuals and to the nation. |ficence; “he went among his people,” 


, It is not every inventor, however skilled, who|* like a monarch es largess.” He was a| Peel shortly perfected his process, and the first 
%a veritable Leader of Industry like Arkwright. |true lord and leader of in 


evil 
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Many distinguished inventors are found compara-|his career was won by honest a aa valiant 
tively helpless in the conduct of business, which |effort. No envy follows the career of such 8 Sone . 
demands the exercise of different qualities,—the | but praise, reward, and or, When he died, 
power of organizing the labour of Wee numbers |he was followed to the grave by the ae body 
of men, promptitude of action on emergencies, |of his workmen, and there was scarcely a dry eye 
and sagacious dealing with the practical affairs of amongst them. : sone 
life. Thus Watt hated that jostling with the} All other great branches of industry in Britain 
world, and contact with men of many classes,|furnish equally illustrious examples of energetic 
which are usually encountered in the conduct of|men of business, who have been the source . a 
any extensive industrial operation. He declared |told benefits to the neighbourhoods in which they 
that he would rather face a loaded cannon than |have laboured, and of greatly increased power and 
settle an account or make a bargain ; and there is| wealth to the community at large. Amongst ~ 
every probability that he would have derived no| might be cited the Strutts of Belper = re A 
pecuniary advantage whatever from his great in-|nants of Glasgow; the Marshalls an os 0 
vention, or been able to defend it against the re-| Leeds; the Peels, Ashworths, Birleys, at ae 
peated attacks of the mechanical pirates who fell| Ashtons, Heywoods, and Ainsworths of od 
upon him in Cornwall, London, and Lancashire,| Lancashire. For the present, however, we sha 
had he not been so fortunate as to meet, at the| confine ourselves to a single family, since become 
great crisis of his career, with the illustrious|eminently distinguished in connection with —* 
Matthew Boulton, “the father of Birmingham.” | political history of England ; we refer tothe Pee 
Boulton was a man of essentially different quali-|of South Lancashire. ; ~ 
ties from Watt, but quite as able in his own way.| The founder of the Peel family, about the mid- 
He was one of the first of the great manufactur-|dle of last century, was a small yeoman, occupy- 
ing potentates now so numerous in the northern|ing the Hole House Farm, near Blackburn, from 
and midland counties. Boulton’s commencement | which he afterwards removed to a house situated 
in life was humble ; his position being only that|in Fish Lane in that town. Robert Peel, as = 
of a Birmingham button-maker. In his case, as|advanced in life, saw a large family of sons an 
in every other, it was not the calling that elevated|daughters growing up about him; but _ 
the man, but the man that elevated the calling.|about Blackburn being somewhat barren, ee 4 
He was gifted by nature with fine endowments, | not appear to him that agricultural aan e 
which he cultivated to the utmost. He possessed|a very encouraging prospect for their industry. 
a genius for business of the highest order; being|The place had, however, long been the ne of a 
of sound understanding and quick perception, and | domestic manufacture,—the fabric called “ Black- 
prompt to carry out the measures which his judg-|bura grays,” covsisting of linen weft and a 
ment approved. Hence he rarely, if ever, failed ;| warp, being chiefly made in that town and 
for his various enterprises, bold though they were,|neighborhood. It was then ie pr IS 
were always guided by prudence. He was not a|to the introduction of the factory system—for in- 
man to drive a wedge the broad end foremost ;|dustrious yeomen with families to employ the time 
because he possessed an admirable tact, polished|n0t occupied in the fields in weaving - home . 
by experience, which enabled him unerringly to|and Robert Peel accordingly began the — 
determine when and how to act. He actively|trade of calico-making. He was honest, and made 
conducted his business, and never allowed him-|an honest article ; thrifty and hard-working ; and 
self to be driven by it. He threw into his daily|his trade prospered. He was also one 
labours his individual uprightness and integrity, |and was one of the first to adopt the carding cylin- 
—qualities which are the glory of every man’s|der, then recently invented. ; meets 
character, whatever his position in life may be.| But Robert Peel’s attention was a y 
And although he prospered and became rich, ac- directed to the printing of calico,—then a a 
cording to his deserts, it might be said of him| paratively unknown art,—and for eee ae 
with truth, that there was not a dirty shilling in|carried on a series of experiments with the obje 
all that he earned. of printing by machinery. The experiments were 
Beside being great as a man of business, Boul-|secretly conducted in his own house, the cloth 
ton was a highly cultivated man of science, a| being ironed for the purpose by one of the oe 
generous patron of art, and a diligent cultivator|of the family. It was then customary, in = 
of literature ; but the chief aim and labour of his| houses as the Peels, to use pewter plates at din- 
life was the practical introduction of Watt’s steam-|ner. Having sketched a figure or pire on one 
engine as the great working-power of England.|of the plates, the thought struck him that an im- 
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When success began to appear 













































































: lendering machine, and going into her~ 
well, “about seven hundred people at work ; I) kept a calendering mans * ee an, ie oes 
é some calico over it through 
mel Penninck characterizes him asa man of noble,|the machine, when it was found to leave a satis- 
























she says, the origin of roller printing on calico. Robert 






ustry. Every step in| pattern be brought out was a parsley leaf ; hence 
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he is spoken of in the neighbourhood of Black- 


burn to this day a sXe Peel.” Tlie process 
of calico-printing by what is called the mule ma- 
chine,—that is, by means of a wooden cylinder in 
relief, with an engraved copper cylinder,—was 
afterwards brought to perfection by one of his 
sons, the head of the firm of Messrs. Peel & Co., 
of Church. Stimulated by his success, Robert 
Peel.shortly gave up farming, and removing to 
Brookside, a village about two miles from Black- 
burn, he devoted himself exclusively to the print- 
ing business. There, with the aid of his sons, 
who were as energetic as himself, he successfully 
carried on the trade for several years ; and as the 
young men grew up towards mavhood, the con- 
cern branched out into various firms of Peels, 
each of which became a centre of industrial pro- 
gress and remunerative employment to large num- 
bers of people. 

From all that can now be learned of the charac- 
ter of the original and untitled Robert Peel, he 
must have been a remarkable man,—shrewd, saga- 
cious, and far-seeing. But very little is known 
of him excepting from tradition, and the sons of 
those who knew him are fast passing away. Itis 
not. the lives of such men that are usually re- 
corded in books. The men who “ say good things” 
have always a better chance of being remembered 
in literature than those who do them. Men who 
write a play, or a book of poetry, will secure a 
biography, where men who establish new branches 
of industry, or give a fresh impulse to society in 
connection with invention and production, are 
shortly forgotten. Nevertheless, the works of 
such public benefactors live after them, and their 
beneficent example is reproduced in the action 
and character of their successors. His son, Sir 


Robert, the first Baronet, thus modestly spoke of 


his father, the founder of the family : ““ He moved 
in a confined sphere, and employed his talents in 
improving the cotton trade. He had neither the 
wish nor opportunity of making himself acquaint- 
ed with his native country, or society far removed 
from his native county of Lancaster. I lived 
uader his roof till I attained the age of manhood, 
and had many opportunities of discovering that 
he possessed, in an eminent degree, a mechanical 
genius and a good heart. He had many sons, and 
ed them all in situations where they might 
useful to each other. The cotton trade was 
preferred as best calculated to secure this object ; 
and by habits of industry, and imparting to his 
offspring an intimate knowledge of the various 
branches of the cotton manufacture, he lived to 
see his children connected together in business, 
and, by their successful exertions, to become, 
without ove exception, opulent and happy. My 
father may be truly said to have been the feunder 
of our family; and he so accurately appreciated 
the importance of commercial wealth in a national 
point, of view, that he was often heard to say that 
the gains to individuals were small compared with 
the national gains arising from trade.” 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
*T had once a desire, with submission, to have 
visited two or three meetings more, observing in 
my last journeys how thin the elders everywhere 
appeared, and how religion appeared to be ata 
low ebb. Yet the principle of Truth must pre- 
vail; for the Lord has promised, he will give his 
Son the heathen for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession. And 
though we see but little of this yet, I shall die, 
as several elders have before me, in the faith of 
it. Abraham saw but little of that large promise 
made to him of multiplying his seed as the stars 


of heaven, and as the gand upon the seashore.” — 
Account of Jeremiah Waring in Piety Promoted. 


“T fully believe, that although the church will 
suffer, and‘the nations be afflicted, and not only 
the earth but the heavens also will be shaken, 
and that there will be many pained hearts and 
pale faces, yet afterwards the air will be clear, 
calm and temperate, the earth fruitful, plenteous 
the dew of heaven, and great the harvest ; even 
after Jerusalem is purged and Zion hath shaken 
herself from the dust of the earth, and. hath put 
on her pure and primitive garments of faith, love, 
zeal, simplicity, temperance and moderation. For 
I trust to die in the faith of this, that the Lord 
will yet make his church an eternal excellency, 
the beauty of nations, and the glory of the whole 
earth; whose foundations stand sure, (though 
many slide therefrom) other than which, believed 
in by us, shall never be laid: that is, the light 
and manifestations of the spirit of Christ, the true 
teacher and comforter, the infallible guide unto 
life and peace, who promised to be with the faith- 
ful to the end of the world.” —Kendall’s Letters. 


“John Tomkins, lying on his bed very weak, 
declared to friends then present very fervently 
for some time, concerning the work of the Lord, 
and the prosperity of his truth in the earth; and 
in particular that the Lord will have a glorious 
church and people, when all the dross and chaff, 
that did yet cleave to them, should be purged 
out and blown away. That the Lord would re- 
move that which had been the occasion of any 
disunion among his people, and bring them more 
and more into unity, and to be of one heart and 
mind; and that the work of the Lord should go 
forward in the earth, and his truth prosper over 
all the kingdoms of it, and many nations should 
be gathered to it. I believe the Lord will bless 
his people, and carry on the work he hath begun 
in the earth. It is my faith, that the time will 
come that the wicked shall be as few as the 
righteous are now.”—Piety Promoted. 


“T am fully confirmed in the belief, that that 
season will approach, which was foretold by the 
prophet, wherein the glory of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea; and ina 
sense of these things my soul is overcome. I feel 
the loving kindness of the Lord Almighty, yet 
waiting for the return of backsliders with un- 
speakable mercy; and my soul in a sense of it, 
seems bound more strongly than ever, in the 
bonds of gospel travail ; which travail I hope will 
increase and spread amongst the faithful, for the 
enlargement of the church ; that the nations may 
flock unto Zion; which shall become an eternal 
excellency, even the joy of the whole earth.”— 
John Churchman. 

The foregoing extracts are adduced from the 
writings of but a few of those, who in the over- 
flowings of the Father’s love have been endued 
with the spirit of prophetic vision, to behold 
things that shall be hereafter; and it behoves 
those of this day who prefer Jerusalem above 
their chief joy, still to bear these things in mind, 
and be animated and encouraged thereby to do 
our individual part of the great work, that so that 
happy day may be hastened in the Master’s time. 


—_—_—_~» oe 


For “ The Friend.” 

Discovery of Bmery in the United States. 
An important addition to our mineral sources 
of wealth, has lately been announced in the dis- 
covery of an extensive locality of emery in the 
central part of Massachusetts, near the town of 
Chester in Hampden county. This article which 
in its powdered state, is largely used in various 
polishing and grinding operations, comes’ to us 
from England, to which country a large propor- 


tion of all that is mined goes directly from its 
only heretofore known localities in the islands of 
the Archipelago and in Asia Minor. In these 
eastern countries the artificers of metals have been 
accustomed to obtain and employ it from very 
ancient times, and the island of Naxos has, until 
recently, been the one source of supply. ,The bed 
of emery in this place, though worked perhaps 
for centuries, still appears to be practically inex- 
haustible. In 1835 the monopoly of this trade 
was granted by the Greek government to an Eng. 
lish merchant, under whose management the 
quantity exported was so regulated that by 1846 
the price had gradually risen from $40 to $140 
per ton. These high charges, however, did not 
long continue, for in 1847 Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, 
of this country, in the course of an exploration 
in the adjacent districts, discovered abundant 
supplies of the valuable mineral in the islands of 
Nicaria and Samos, and upon the mountain of 
Gumuch-dagh in Asia Minor, twelve miles east 
of the ruins of Ephesus. In the latter locality 
the soil was found to be rich in particles of emery 
derived from the disintegration of the solid rocks 
containing it, which lay upon the surface of the 
mountain in large masses of several tons weight. 
One of these blocks was described by Dr. J. L. 
Smith, as being several yards i# length and 
breadth, and weighing probably not less than 30 
to 40 tons. From which sources a large portion 
of the commercial supply of this article has since 
been obtained. The existence of a large bed of 
this substance in our own country, and in a posi- 
tion readily accessible to the miner, and ¢onven- 
ient to lines of transportation, is a gratifying fact, 
particularly if, as has been stated in England, “a 
good mine of emery is worth more to a manufac- 
turing people than many mines of gold.” Dr. 
Chas. Jackson, of Boston, through whose agency 
the locality was first discovered, was led to the 
belief of the probable existence of emery in the 
neighbourhood of Chester, from the resemblance 
of certain minerals found there with those usually 
accompanying this substance in its localities in 
Asia Minor. By inquiries instituted among the 
workmen engaged upon the bed of magnetic iron 
ore in the vicinity, it was learned that they had 
met with a rock of such extreme hardness, in their 
blasting at certain points, that no less than forty 
drills had been dulled in drilling a single hole. 
This rock, upon examination, was found to scratch 
quartz and topaz readily, and to have all the 
physical properties of emery; chemical analysis 
proved it to be identical with the emery of Naxos. 
It appears to occur, principally in this district, in 
a bed of about four feet wide, expanding in places 
to ten and even seventeen feet, and to extend at 
intervals for a distance of four miles. In some 
spots rounded masses of remarkably pure emery, 
about three feet in diameter, were met with. 
From the almost adamantine hardness of this 
mineral, it is exceedingly difficult to drill holes 
in it for blasting, and the best way to reduce the 
large blocks to smaller pieces, is by subjecting 
them for some time to the action of fire. When 
broken into lumps of manageable size, a powerful 
stamping machine is used to effect their pulveriza- 
tion. In regard to the value of emery, as a polish- 
ing powder, a considerable difference is observable 
in specimens from different localities, depending 
probably in part upon its relative amount of oxide 
of iron which appears to be always associated with 
or contained in it; by representing the hardness 
of the diamond by 10, and that of the sapphire 
by 9—that of emery would vary from 7 to 44. 
The article found at Chester, Mass., is stated to 
compare very favorably in quality with the best 
article known in the market. 
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have drawn some from that meeting, because it|after the date of this letter: the following is'& 
was so full, and many that are great in the out-|copy of the entry respecting him in the London 
ward resort thither. There is a meeting at Eliza-| Register of the burials of Friends :—“ Richard 
beth Trott’s at Pall Mall, where many come in ;| Hubberthorne laid down the body in the time of 


Lettors, &, of Barly Friends. 
(Continued from page 157.) 
Richard Hubberthorne to George Fox. 
London, 29th of Third month [fifth mo.] 1660. 
Dear Brother.—Since I wrote unto thee last 
week, our meetings have been quiet and very full. 
G. F.—George Fox, jun.—was brought up to 
this city the last week upon the fifth-day, and is 
risoner at Lambeth House, and Robert Grassing- 
i. who was brought up with him; they are 
not yet called,—summoned (?) but therein remain. 
I have been twice with them in prison: and I 
visited some officers of the army there, with whom 
I had good service, as Major Brayman, Allen, and 
Courtney, who are there prisoners: and Colonel 


where M. F. hath been two first-days. 


Ricuarp HuBBERTHORNE. 
From the Original. 


It appears from George Fox’s Jowrnal that 
Margaret Fell, about this time, went to London, 
to intercede with the king on behalf of George 
Fox, who had been taken prisoner at her house, 
and forcibly carried away to Lancaster Castle. 


He was, not long afterwards, released by order of 


the king, having been permitted on his word only, 
to travel up to London, to appear before the 


Rich I have been with,—he is at liberty; he is|judges. (See G. F.’s Journal, 1660.) 


pretty low and sensible, and sees that all will be 
separated into two,—that is, either to join to the 
truth, or to the profane: he was the last first-day 
at our meeting in the Strand. Several who have 
had an honest principle stirring in them, begin 
to be bowed under towards the Truth; but the 
wickedness in this city is so great, that it is past 
expression; and everywhere in the nation it 
abounds as a flood; and Friends everywhere pass 
in the hazagd of their lives and of great suffer- 
ings. Stephen Crisp hath passed through much 
suffering at Peterborough, Norwich, and other | 
os and is now at Colchester. John Moon and| 

Villiam Alan, have been sore abused at — 
bridge, and W. A. is sore bruised. Josiah Coale| 
is prisoner at Leicester, and put in the marshal’s 
hands, where he is very hardly used: he lieth 
upon some stoles [stones(?)] and his food is only 
bread and beer : he desired that thou might know 
of it. Alexander Parker is prisoner at Nantwich 
in Cheshire, and is in the marshal’s hand; he 
was taken out of a meeting at Northwich; but the 
marshal is pretty loving to him. 

It is only the power of the Lord God, that pre- 
serves us here in this city from the rage of the 
wicked, which is very high. [At] our meeting 
this day at Westminster in the morning, the peo- 
ple were very rude, and had almost broken the 
meeting; but afterwards some soldiers came, and 
did quiet the rude [people] and set a guard at} 
the door; and su the meeting was kept quiet, and 
ended quiet. 

This day did king Charles and his two brethren, 
James and Henry, came into this city : Charles is 
of a pretty sober countenance ; but the great pride 
and vanity of those that brought him in, is inex- 
pressible ; and he is in danger to be brought [or 
wrought] to those things, which he in himself is 
not inclined unto. The great excess and abomi- 
nation that hath been used this day in this city, 
is inexpressible. 

I know not as yet when I shall come from this 
city; for the service is very great. 

R. H. 

From the Original. 

Richard Hubberthorne to George Foz. 
London, 24th of Fifth month, [seventh mo.] 1660. 
Dear Brother,—As concerning what is done 

here, M. F. [Margaret Fell] hath wrote to thee. 
Our Meetings here are very full and quiet, and 
increase daily; and there is great service. I 
showed J. Nayler thy letter, wherein thou men- 
tions a former letter concerning his going to 
Bishoprick ; but he received none before : he doth 
remember his dear love to thee, and doth desire 
to hear from thee by the next post, whether any 
thing of that be upon thee concerning him. But 
at present here is a great service for him, and 
several great ones have a desire to hear him at 
Woodcock; he hath been there some first-da | 
and it is upon him to be there yet more. We 


Margaret Fell also delivered a letter to the 
king, with her own hands, in the fifth month of 
this year, after he had issued a proclamation to 
bring to trial those who were instrumental in 
taking away his father’s life. In this letter she 
reminds him, how the Lord had brought him 
again into this nation, without shedding of blood 
or revengings ; she, therefore, wished him to con- 
sider this, and not to look to those that would 
incense him to revenge, which is not according 
to the will of God, nor good for the king; whose 
best way was, to show’mercy and forgiveness, and 
to commit his cause to God; “and to be clear of 
all men’s blood, and to let every one enjoy the 
liberty of their consciences, to that worship they 
dare trust their souls under,” &c. She also ad- 
dressed other letters to him about this period.— 
Margaret Fell’s Works. 

“One Elizabeth Trott, having received the 
Truth gave up her house, which was towards the 
end of Pall Mall, near James’s house, for a meet- 
ing.’ —Life of Gilbert Latey. 


From the same to the same. 
London, 31st of Fifth month [seventh mo.] 

Dear Brother,—My dear love is to thee. As 
for that book thou mentions, which is against us, 
which was in the news-book, it is answered, and 
the answer printed twelve days since; some of 
them are given abroad in Whitehall, and others 
of them are sold in divers shops, and some of the 
women cry them about the streets: so that the 
Truth is over it, though it is one of the baddest 
books that have yet been written against the 
Truth. There isa paper of queries come to us 
from the Papists,—who are now creeping up,— 
which is answered. 

All things here are pretty well, and our meet- 
ings are daily increased in largeness, and all quiet. 

Thou writes, that one seventh-day thou didst 
not receive any letters; but at that time there 
were several letters sent to thee, both from M. F. 
and me; and also the last week we wrote to thee, 
and have not missed any week, but have written 
to thee.—K. B. [Edward Burrough,] is at Bris- 
tol;, to some he writes of his going to Ireland 
shortly ;—he hath sent two letters to the king 
privately, but we have not seen them. 


his imprisonment in Newgate, being the 17th day 
of sixth month, 1662, and by the coroner’s in- 
quest was found to die naturally, and was inter- 
red in the burial ground aforesaid,” [Bunhill 
Fields. ] 

In a register book of Yealand meeting in Lan- 
cashire, was found a short account respecting 
Richard Hubberthorne, who was a native of that 
village ; he is there described to be one of the first 
messengers that declared the Truth in that part. 
After stating that he was imprisoned some months 
in Chester gaol, the account proceeds to say, that 
he was sent away from that city by the mayor 
and justices under warrant, “‘ to be had from cou- 
stable to constable till he came to Yealand, the 
place of his nativity. The first constable was 
Richard Sale of Oule, who by him was convinced: 
fhe] burned the warrant, and set him at liberty.” 

. Hubberthorne was afterwards imprisoned at 
Congleton; also at Cambridge and at Norwich, 
and there remained several months. Coming 
thence to London he “had much exercise with 
mavy great ones, and with the king, &c. So after 
much labour and travail in England and Wales 
for nine years, he was imprisoned by Richard 
Brown, a great persecutor—mayor of the city of 
London,—in Newgate prison; where he was 
thronged in the heat of summer. Here he finished 
his testimony, sealing it with his blood, being a 
martyr for Jesus, the 17th day of the sixth month, 
1662.’’] 

(To be continued.) 

In order to keep our readers informed of the 
progress of the changes being effected in the So- 
ciety in Great Britain as well as in this country, 
we republish the following from the last number 
of The British Friend :—Ep. or Tae FRienp. 


LENDING MEETING-HOUSES. 


“On the 15th of Twelfth month, an applica- 
tion was made to Tivetshall Monthly Meeting for 
the loan of Tivetshall Meeting-house, to the clergy- 
man of the parish, Arthur B. Crosse, to hold a 
prayer-meeting that evening, and a bible-meeting 
in the following week; this most unusual, per- 
haps unprecedented application, from such # 
source, brought the little meeting into a serious 
feeling; when the regulations in regard to lend- 
ing meeting houses were read, by which it ap- 
pears, ‘that Monthly Meetings, or Committees of 
their appointment, should exercise a sound dis- 
cretion in either lending or refusing to lend our 
meeting-houses for the purpose of worship, to 
persons of other religious denominations.’ 

“ A general feeling of unity in complying with 
the request was expressed, and the meeting con- 


cluded to grant the use thereof, appointing two 


Friends to take the needful care in the case. In 


accordance therewith the clergyman, having pre- 





R. HuspBERTHORNE. 


From the same to the same. 


London, 7th of Sixth month [eighth mo.] 1660. 

Dear Brother,—I received thy letters last week, 
and shall get thy letter to the king and parlia- 
ment copied shortly; and afterwards it may be 
printed. All things here concerning the Truth 
are well, and our meetings are very large in every 
place here, and quiet. 
here, and doth remember his dear love to thee. 





R. HuBBERTHORNE. 


[This Friend died in Newgate about two years| audience to offer prayer if they felt it 





Geo. Whitehead is 


viously invited three other episcopal ministers to 
unite in the service (not having finally fixed till 
that afternoon where they should meet,) pro- 
ceeded to the meeting-house and rearranged the 
seats, so that all those who attended might face 
the persons addressing them from a small platform, 
provided and placed at the lower corner of the 
room for their use; by seven o'clock the house 
was comfortably filled by about 150 persons, prin- 
cipally of the working-classes, when earnest prayer 
was offered by each of the four clergymen, with 
little intervals, during which a hymn was sung; 
an invitation was then given to —— of the 

id on them 
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to do so, which was responded to by two or three 


“The Correspondencia of Madrid states that 


in a feeling and solemn manner; the meeting was |one thousand and two head of cattle and one hun- 
then addressed at some length by each of the|dred and sixty-eight domestic aniwals have been 
three invited clergy in their everyday attire,|drowned ; two hundred and seventeen houses are 


whose appeals were such as appeared calculated |in ruins, und thirty-five others in a tottering 
to reach the hearts of the hearers, and evinced |state.”’ 


such abnegation of self as would have been gener- 
ally acceptable in a meeting held after the man- 
ner of ‘ Friends.’ 

‘The room was well lighted, and the meeting | 
concluded about half-past nine o'clock ; the clergy | 
expressing great thankfulness to the Society of 
Friends for thus relieving them when in a great 
strait as to where to find a comfortable room to 
accon)modate those whom they had invited on the| 
occasion.” 

There is neither note nor comment in the journal | 
whence we take the above, to indicate any doubt 
of the correctness of the course pursued. 

+—__++ 

Dreadful Inundations in Spain.—A corres- 
pondent ofthe London Morning Herald, writing 
from Denia, Spain, November 11, furnishes the 
following details of the inundation in Valencia, 
which has been already referred to: 

“The pews of the hurricane at Calcutta had 
just reached us by telegraph when a somewhat 
similar catastrophe befel one of the wealthiest and 
most populous districts in the province of Valen- 
cia. Theriver Jucar, which has its source among 
the mountains of Cuenca, flows through and fer- 
tilizes one of the most productive districts of 
Spain. 

“On the night of the 3d there was a copious 
fall of rain, which continued on the morning of 
the 4th, and towards the evening it seemed as if 
the windows of heaven had opened. Before mid- 
night, the towns of Cullera, Alcira, Carcagente and 
Jativa, with many adjoining villages, were sub- 
merged in water. 

“In Alcira alone upwardsof two hundred hous- 
es near the banks of the river were completely 
swept away ; others have fallen since, and many 
have had their foundations sapped. The poorer 
classes, whose houses were of one story only, were 
obliged to get on the roofs to save themselves from 
being drowned. Thousands from their house-tops 
were anxiously looking for the morning. There was 
noescape. The water had risen to a height of six 
or eight feet in the highest parts of the town—in 
the lower part whole houses were covered. In 
the convent of Carcagente the water was fifteen 
feet deep. Except cats and dogs nota single do- 
mestic or farm animal has been left alive. Now 
that the waters have subsided, the streets and 
houses are full of the dead carcases of horses, 
mules, donkeys, pigs, goats and sheep. On the 
first entrance into the town twenty-one corpses 
were found in the streets ; how many more are to 
be found in the houses that have fallen, how 
many swept away with the flood no one presumes 
to estimate. Already above one hundred corpses 
have been taken to the church; but there is no 
place of interment for them, scarcely a vestige of | 
the cemetery having been left. | 

“ About one hundred square miles—the most 
fertile and populous that the province of Valencia 
ean boast of—have been inundated. From many 
places no information has, as yet, been obtained, 
and in this letter I have confined myself princi- 
pally to what occured at Alcira, as being the lar- 
gest and most important town in the district. Al- 
balat, a village near Alcira, was completely under 


ple of the church could be seen. 
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A THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE NEW YEAR. 


The more we live, more brief appear 
Uur life’s succeeding stages : 

A day to childhood seems a yeur, 
And years, like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals, lingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. ; 


But as the careworn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 
Ye stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker? 
* When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 
Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid ? 


It may be strange—yet who would change, 
Time’s course to slower speeding ; 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding? 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 
And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 
T. Campbell. 


————- >—_—__ 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
“DO YOU LOVE CHRIST?” 


Dost thou love Christ? I ask not if thou feel® 

The warm excitement of that party zeal,> 

Which follows on, while others lead the way, 

And makes His cause the fashion of the day ; 

But dost thou love Him when his garb is mean, 
Nor shrink to let thy fellowship be seen ?° 

Dost thou love Jesus, blind, and halt, and maimed? 
In prison succor him, nor feel ashamed? 

To own him, though his injured name may be 

A mark for some dark slander’s obloquy ? 

Dost thou love Jesus in the orphan’s claim, 

And bid the widow welcome in His name 7¢ 

Say not, “When saw we Thee?” Each member dear, 
Poor, and afflicted wears His image here ;* 

And if unvaiued or unknown by thee, 

Where can thy union with the Body be 28 

And if thou thus art to the body dead, 

Where is thy life in Christ the living Head ?® 

And if dissevered from the living Vine,! 

How canst thou dream that thou haat life divine ?* 
Sweet is the union true believers feel, 

Into one Spirit they have drunk; the seal™ 

Of God is on their hearts and thus they see® 

In each the features of one family.° 

If one is suffering, all the rest are sad,? 

If but the least is honored, all are glad. 

The grace of Jesus, which they all partake, 

Flows out in mutual kindness for His sake. 

Here He has left them for awhile to wait, 

And represent bim in their suffering state,9 

While He, though glorified as yet, alone, 

Bears the whole church before the Father’s throne." 


® John xxi: 15. * John xv. 6. 

> 1 Cor. iii. 4. 1 Rom. xii. 5. 

¢ Rom. i. 16. m Eph. iv. 2: I Cor. xii. 13. 
4 Matt. xxv. 34-40. = Eph. i. 13. 

¢ James i. 27. © Eph. iii. 15, 

f 1 Cor. xii. 12. P 1 Cor. xii. 26. 

© 1 Cor. xii. 26. 4 Eph. v. 20, 

» Col. i. 18. ® Heb. vii. 25, 


{ Jobn xv. i. 
——_<¢-e—_—_——— 


From “The British Friend.” 
Ancient Records. 

As it was not long before a falling away mani- 
fested itself in the primitive churches, it need be 
no matter of surprise if the like happened among 
the meetings of our early Friends. The date of 
the following record shows how soon a declension 
took place from the zeal displayed on their first 
gathering, while it shows the wisdom of the es- 
tablishment of a system of discipline whereby 
provision was made for the awakening and restora- 
tion of those who had in any measure left their 
|first love. We have no account of what was the 
jresult of the Epistle from the Monthly Meeting 
in question upon these particular meetings to 
which it was addressed. 

At a meeting held at Thos. Ellwood’s, on the 
5th of Fourth month, 1672, an account being 
given that Friends of Missenden, Amersham, 
Chesham, and Woburnham, through negligence, 
by degrees, let fall their meetings on week-days, 
this meeting, sensible of the hurt and loss ocea- 
sioned thereby to the Friends of those meetings, 
as well as to the honour of Truth and its testimony, 
long since borne in those places, provided that 
William Penn, and Nicholas Noy, should visit , 
the Friends of those meetings respectively, and 
to them read the following letter, in the name of 
this meeting :— 

“ Deur Friends,—When we consider the days 
that are past, and the years that are gone, and 
call to mind the time of our distress, when dark- 
ness had overcast us, insomuch that we saw no 
light, and then bring to remembrance the day- 
spring that descended upon us—the breaking forth 
of God’s visitation of light among us. O glorious 
was the day ! how joyful those tidings ! how lovely 
the feet of them that were the messengers there- 
of! Were not you, with us, deeply affected; 
your souls smitten, and made to confess to the 
same, and to bear your testimony over all the suf- 
ferings and reproach that did attend you? And 
in that tender, lovely time, even the years of your 
youth, and your first espousals, were you not zeal- 
ous for the Lord, and did you not assemble your- 
selves together to wait upon Him; to feel after 
his presence, as that alone in which you found 
life, grace, strength, and true satisfaction? And 
did you not then run well? But what hath hin- 
dered? O, what hath taken you off? It is our 
brotherly exhortation in the dear and blessed truth 
of God that you let not the testimony once borne 
amongst you, and by you, fall in your streets, 
that it may not be told by professor or profane, 
there was once a meeting of the people called 
Quakers in Amersham, but it is come to nothing. 

Surely the Lord is not pleased herewith, nor 
doth it engage the Lord’s presence, nor is it for 
|your growth and profiting in the work and way of 
the Lord. But it both hurts your brethren, gives 
offence to the worldly ones, and makes you barren, 
and dishonours God’s everlasting truth. There- 
fore, in the tender love of God, that is zealous of 
his pure glory, get together again, sit down and 
wait to feel the Lord’s presence and wisdom, and 
ordering amongst you for the establishment of 
your decayed meetings, that (though but two or 
three) you may not forsake the assembling of 
yourselves together, but meeting by the light and 
name of Christ Jesus our Lord, his divine pre- 
sence and heavenly blessings, you may witness to 
your refreshment, growth, and establishment; to 


When the church threw aside her pacific cha-|the comforting of your brethren, the judging of 
water. From,the nearest approach only the stee-jracter, harnessed herself for battle, and rushed|the world, and the magnifying the name of the 


into the bloody field, she sealed her apostacy with | Lord our God, in which you will all come to ob- 


“A royal decree has been issued by the Span-/blood, and from that day to this has worn a garb/|tain an eternal inheritance with all them that in 
ish government for the opening of a national sub |foreign to her proper character, and derogatory to|their day did diligently come together to worshi 


scription in aid of the sufferers. 


the honor and interest of her King. 


God in the pure light and spirit of his Son. An 
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dear friends, this further springs in our minds in|the result. For truly “‘it is not by might or by|he had been wrong. He had but little patience 
the same tender love of the Lord, that you make| power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” And|with some goodly sort of people, who would never 
it matter of great weight to frequent, and as much| while the beloved young people are thus holding |acknowledge they had been in error, lest their 
as may be, with all clearness, before the Lord, to|back a part, let those in the middle and elder|character for consistency should be shaken. He 
keep close to your own meetings, whereby you|ranks, see that they are not presenting stumbling|remarked on one occasion, “ He is @ poor man 
may be a strength and support to one another,|blocks to the honest enquirer; for our high and|who cannot afford to give away a sixpence, and 
and may all come to know what it is to travel|holy profession leads into great simplicity and|he is a poor soul, a very poor soul, who cannot 
through and over those weights and exercises that | self-denial: believing as I do that costly and rich |afford to acknowledge an error, lest perchance 
attend all who are the first-fruits to God in any|apparel in these, is as mach to be testified against |some one should charge him with inconsistency.” 
place, that so. you may come to receive the reward|as vanity and fashion in the dear youth. For|The point for us to think of is, have we not been 
of true travellers in the way of the Lord. Andjnone of us are to eat our own bread, or wear our|wrong in some of our actions or sayings ? If so, 
we are well assured that the Lord will cause the|own apparel, but to let it be manifest that we|a prompt and full acknowledgment is due from 
life to arise, break forth, and shine through all|have passed through the stripping room, as well|us, whether we conscientiously believe that our 
fogs and mists of darkness, to the lifting up of|as the river of judgment, by the memorials about|antagonist has been as much or more to blame. 
his standard and ensign for the gathering in of|us, We must make amends unless indeed, we intend 
the people, as you are faithfully, closely, and to give up all claim to christian consistency, and 
lovingly exercised in your hearts and spirits} Lake Disasters in 1864.—The Detroit Tribune} hold that we are not bound to manifest the gospel 
towards God in all your meetings.—From our| publishes a list of three hundred and seventy-nine| order and spirit toward those who have offended 
Monthly Meeting, the 8th of 4th month, 1672. marine disasters that have occurred on the lakes|us. If such is our conclusion, we are not chris- 
during the past year. They are thus classified :|tians in conduct, whatever we may be in profes- 
Commerce of New York.—The total imports of | Explosions, 8 ; capsized, 7 ; ashore, 123 ; sprung)sion. | _ 

foreign merchandise in 1864 amounted to $214,-|aleak, 151; destroyed by fire, 4; lost sails, 902;| It is recorded that two individuals, one of whom 
604,238. The exports during the same period| foundered, 9; collisions, 47. There can be no| was a pious man and the other was not, having 
were $215,252,318. The exports of specie for doubt these estimates are below the actual num- married sisters, met at the house of their father- 
the year amounted to $50,108,746. Each of ber, notwithstanding they show an increase over | in-law. During an evening conversation there 
these amounts show a slight increase over the cor- last year of twenty-nine. The loss of canvas and |they fell into a dispute, and the contest waxing 
responding ones for the previous year. The cus- damage done to cargoes by vessels which sprung | warm, some sharp and severe things ware uttered 
toms revenue in gold, received through the New|#leak for exceeds similar losses in any former by each. The man who made no claim to reli- 
York Custom House, amounted in 1864 to $66,-|Season. gion was of a very fierce and determined spirit, 
993,842, which is five millions more than in 1863. and his peculiar harshness, no doubt had excited 
During the year, four thousand eight hundred his brother, until he was induced to give utter. 
and nine vessels arrived here from foreign ports, ance to language which he bitterly lamented over 
—a decrease of two hundred and twenty-three after he had retired Sa SS. In the morning when 
from 1863. This decrease is very light when the he arose, he was in his right mind, for in his sor- 
natural effects of the war are taken into considera- rowful communings in the night, he had been 
tion. But few of these vessels carried the Ameri- with his blessed Master, who had cooled the fever 
can flag. One hundred and ninety-eight thou- of his spirit, but showed him his duty, and gave 
sand three hundred and forty-two passengers him the needful grace to perform it. He called 
arrived, most of them emigrants who have settled the whole family together, and before them all, 
in this country. he acknowledged his sin, in suffering himself to 
be heated up in his controversy with his brother, 
and speaking so harshly to him, and he begged 
his brother to forgive him. The effect was pow- 
erful. His brother, who became a religious man, 
in after years writing of this occurrence says; 
“Then I felt that he had got his foot upon my 
neck, and that taught me the first decisive lesson 
gf the superior excellence of christianity.” This 
occurrence probably did more than anything 
earthly, in preparing the way for this fierce unbe- 
liever’s reception of the Truth. He could see the 
beautiful propriety of his brother’s conduct, and 
being led into asubmissive acquaintance with the 
Holy Spirit, he came to experience in himself a 
measure of that power which subdues the proud 
spirit of man, and brings it into a willingness to 
confess, as well as forsake errors and sins. 

I have read of a little boy, who having been 
grievously offended by another boy, who had wil- 
fully aud secretly destroyed one of his most valued 
playthings, determined to take a sharp revenge of 
rather call it so, a misunderstanding with any|the injurer. He had laid his plans for punish- 
one; or dost thou think any one has, in his or|ment, when a cousin of riper age becoming ac- 
her intercourse with thee, done thee wrong? If|quainted with the circumstances of the case, and 
the quarrel, or whatever thou mayst call it, has}what the boy was intending to do in revenge for 
taken much hold of thy feelings, remember it is|the injury received, suggested the putting a few 
almost a certainty that there is some fault on thy|coals of fire on the culprit’s head. The boy seem- 
part, and if with true christian magnanimity,/ed to think it would look funny enough to see his 
thou art prepared openly to acknowledge that,|enemy jumping as he was shaking the live coals 
ard then as thou art in duty bound as a follower|off his head, but wanted to know how he should 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, forgive and forget all|jdo it. His cousin replied, “ If thine enemy hun. 
that thou thinks may have been done or said|ger, feed him; and if he thirst, give him drink : 
against thee, it is probable that thy faithfulness|for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
in taking up the cross to thy own self-sufficiency,|head.” Little Joseph, for that was the boy’s 
in asking forgiveness, may provea life-long bene-| name, thought that was no punishment at all, but 
mighty; for while avy in their own strength are|fit to others. I was recently reading a biograph-|his cousin told him he thought if he treated the 
endeavouring to promote His blessed cause, they|ical sketch of a pious man, in which it was said|boy who had done him the injury kindly, he 
Will find that dwarfishness and lifelessness will be|that he was always willing to acknowledge when| would not only be ashamed, but feel worse indeed 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Husings and Memories. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


A recent writer says that under his window 
there were one day two little girls talking, whose 
conversation he overheard. One had evidently 
received an injury or insult from a companion, 
and the other was inciting her to be very much 
offended about it. She said, “I would never 
speak to her again. I would be angry with her 
as long as [ lived.” The little sufferer was how- 
ever of a different mind, and although the tone 
of her veice showed that she was grieved at what 
had occurred, yet promptly and heartily she an- 
swered, ‘“‘ No, I would not do so for anything, I 
shall ‘ forgive and forget’ just as soon as [ can.” 
Ah, ‘ forgiving and forgetting’ is the proper way 
for the christian who has been hardly dealt with, 
and indeed it is the only way to get rid of an in- 
sult or wrong, without suffering any injury from 
it. This is the right way for the injured. The 
injurer has, however, no right to forget, until, by 
a hearty acknowledgment of the wrong done, he 
has obtained forgiveness therefor. I have known 
many a quarrel, have had to investigate mapy a 
case of dispute and contention, and I believe I 
have never yet looked into any, which had been 
of long standing, or had been accompanied by 
much ill-feeling, in which it was not painfull 
evident that there had been faults on both sides. 
Reader, hast thou a quarrel, or if thou wouldst 
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For “The Friend.” 

A ground of dwarfishness, is because the rising 
generation do not offer themselves whole burnt 
offerings, or whole burnt sacrifices. The language 
of their dress and conduct does not proclaim, “I, 
the clay, Thou, the potter, make of me whatso- 
ever seemeth good in Thy sight,” without reserve, 
or retaining any part that is for the fire or the 
hammer. We may mourn over the empty seats, 
we may weep between the porch and the altar, 
but until our dear young Friends give up uare- 
servedly, we shall continue to see those signs of 
unfaithfulness. It is evident that some of them 
do not offer themselves a whole burnt offering, 
by their coming just so far, and not following on 
to know the Lord, who would make kings and 
Soy of them, unto Himself; but contrariwise 
ike Saul, they are reserving the best of the sheep 
and oxen ; but this will be as unacceptable to the 
Head of the church, as his offering was to the 
prophet, who said, “ Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken, than the fat of 
rams. For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, 
and stubbornness is as iniquity and idolatry.” 
True it is, that the path of the just is as a shin- 
ing light, shining more and more unto the per- 
fect day; and when the beloved youth of our 
highly favoured Society, lay all their crowns at 
the Master’s feet—bring all their tithes into His 
storehouse—continue in the furnace until all the 
tin, dross, and reprobate silver are consumed, 
having no will of their own, then, and not till 
then, shall we see sons and daughters coming up, 
i living army, to the help of the Lord against the 







































































than if he had been beaten. Joseph enquired 
what his cousin thought would be a good kind of 
coal to put on him, and it was suggested that the 
boy who had done the mischief was fond of read- 
ing and had but few books, whereas Joseph had 
many. Joseph determined to try his cousin’s 
plan, and on meeting the boy, instead of looking 
angry, or speaking of the injury he had received, 
he talked to him pleasantly about reading, and 
when the boy mentioned having read all the books 
he had, he offered to lend him his new book of 
travels, and promised, when he had read that, to 
lend him more. The boy was completely over- 
come’; this coal fairly burned him; he confessed 
to Joseph the wrong he had done him, and de- 
clared how sorry he was, ending with saying he 
supposed Joseph did not know how mean he was, 
and what injury he had done him, when he pro- 
mised him the books. When he found that Joseph 
was acquainted with it, he seemed more than 
ever ashamed, and made all the reparation he 
could. Joe said to himself, “ Cousin was right; 
that coal does burn, but I feel fine.” He after- 
waras, in talking to his wise cousin about the mat- 
ter, told him, “I think I shall have to set up a 
coal yard.” The fact was, he found such coals 
not only burned up the ill will of enemies, but 
made the user of them warm hearted and lovingly 
comfortable. 

This kind of punishment, the only kind indeed 
christianity allows us to inflict on those who have 
injured us, may be safely-recommended to all, old 
as well as young. Self-conceit, pride, the habit 
of self-justification, may prevent us from seeing 
how far we ourselves are to blame in any un- 
a difference we may have with others. 

ut if we, notwithstanding we may think we have 
not been much in error ourselves, try to burn those 
who have injured us, with the hot coals of kind- 
ness, and they in their turn should try the same 
kind of severity towards us, we may be assured 
that the effect on each will be anything but un- 
pleasant, and the only things consumed, will be 
our harsh and unchristian thoughts one of another. 
Try it, dear friends, try it! 


United States Supreme Court.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States, as at present constie 
tuted, comprises ten judges: a Chief Justice and 
nine Associate Justices, the former with a salary 
of $6,500, and the others $6,000. The names of 
those who now fill this bench are as follows: 
Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, Chief Justice ; Nathan 
Clifford, of Maine ; Samuel Nelson, of New York; 
Robert C. Grier, of Pennsylvania; James M. 
Wayne, of Georgia; David Davis, of Illinois; 
John Catron, of Tennessee; Noah H. Swain, of 
Ohio; Samuel F. Miller, of Iowa, and Stephen J. 
Field, of California, Associate Justices. The last 
named has one thousand dollars allowed for 
mileage. The court meets at Washington on the 
first Second-day of the Twelfth month of each 
year, and generally continues in session till the 
adjournment of Congress. 


Losses by Fire in 1864.—During the past year 
the enormous sum of $28,522,000 was lost by fires 
in the loyal States, without counting losses under 
twenty thousand dollars or losses by the war, as 
at Chambersburgh. This amount exceeds the 
losses for any previous year within the last decade. 
Add to it ten millions of dollars for the minor 
losses and we have a grand total of nearly forty 
millions of dollars’ worth of property consumed 
by fire in a single year. This heavy loss is owing 
to the rash, off-hand style in which Americans 
conduct their business, and the carelessness with 
which they store their goods, 


* THE FRIEND. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Some account of the birth, education, and con- 
vincement of that faithful minister of the ever- 
lasting gospel, Thomas Raylton, found after his 
decease, in his own handwriting; to which is 

added some farther relation of his ministry, &c., 

since his settlement in London, taken from the 

testimony of the Bull and Mouth Monthly 

Meeting, concerning him. 

“T was born on the 30th day of the Sixth 
month, 1671, in Bowes, in the North part of 
Yorkshire, and educated in the way of the church 
of England. But in the year 1685, being about 
fourteen years of age, and thenascholar with one 
Richard Wharton, priest of the parish, and a 
teacher of a free school in Bowes, aforesaid, it 
providentially happened that by the invitation of 
Francis Wrightson, one called a quaker, at whose 
house a meeting was kept, about two miles from 
the place of my abode, my mother went to a meet- 
ing there and took me to ride before her. At 
this meeting were two ministers, namely, John 
Bowron and George Rook, the latter then living 
in Cumberland, but since in Ireland, being come 
to visit Friends thereaway, by whose powerful 
ministry and lively prayer, it pleased God to open 
my heart, and to let me see the vanity of this pres- 
ent world, of which for my short time, I had had 
some'\share, for which I had been often secretly 
smitten by the just witness of God in my own 
heart. Yet, for all that, 1 was pretty much a 
stranger to it, and so was not sensible from whence 
it came, until I came to be affected with the gos- 
pel, which, I may say, was glad tidings of salva- 
tion tome. From that day I was joined in heart 
with those people that directed to Christ within; 
the hope of their glory. And although [ have 
had many instructors in Christ since, yet I have 
not many fathers, for the said George Rook, who 
preached the word by the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
was the instrument under the Lord for my con- 
vincement, for which I bow my knees, and wor- 
ship and thank the Lord for his goodness hith- 
erto. 

“After I was joined with those people, the 
word of God more powerfu!ly wrought in me, and 
showed me that I was to alter the course of my 
conversation, that was, to leave the corrupt life, 
and shun evil company. And forasmuch as | 
was bowed before the Lord, and had given up my 
name to serve him, I then saw I must walk in 
the narrow way, and leave the vain compliments, 
the putting off the hat, and bowing the knee to 
man, &c. I was soon: taken notice of, and com- 
plaint made to my mother, of my neglecting to 
conform to these things, by the priest, my then 
master, who was moved at my behaviour, and as 
I suppose, intended at that time to have used the 
‘rod, and having made preparation, called me to 
him. He said, I heard to day that thou wentest 
by Mr. Bounskell, and didst not put off thy hat, 
and bid good morrow, adding, what is thy reason 
for so doing? Whether is it pride or religion? 
Upon which I told him it was not pride. Then, 
said he, it must be religion, and if so, thou must 
not be whipped ; and so laid down the rod. But, 
said he, if for religion, let me know why thou 
refusedst, and give me some precedent. So 1 
told him I had been reading in the Revelations, 
and there I found that an angel showed Jolin 
many things, and that John said, ‘ When I heard 
and seen, I fell down to worship the angel that 
showed me those things; but the angel said, see 
thou do it not, for I am of thy fellow servants, 
and of thy brethren the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of this book: worship 
God.’ And from this I told him, I refused to do 
it unto men. 


“‘ But he endeavoured to persuade me, that 
what he requested of me was no more than a 
civil respect between man and man; and from 
thence he thought I might the better conform 
to it. To make me the more willing to be- 
lieve it was no worship, but respect, as he had 
said before, he turned me to the place of Heth 
and Abraham’s bowing to each other, and alsy 
proceeded to show me something of the like kind 
among the children of Israel, in the time of Moses 
and Joshua. But all these were to no purpose to 
me, for my eye was open to see a more glorious 
dispensation than that of Moses, yea, or the pro- 
phets. For though they were good men, and by 
the spirit of Christ in them they did foretell the 
coming of Christ, and of his sufferings ; yet they 
did not live to see those things come to pass, 
which they had spoken of. So that he had 
no force in his argument to make me use those 
things which might be used among the fathers, 
and also after the law. And since the new Tes- 
tament is silent, and gives no account of either 
Christ or his apostles being in the practice of 
bowing ; I did not see why either knee or hat 
should be expected of me. As for the latter, I 
have no account at all, therefore, 1 stood to my 
principle, and kept to the light and understand- 
ing the Lord hath given me through Jesus Christ 
my Saviour, who was then come to my house in 
spirit, and hath brought salvation with him. 

‘That day I told one of my school-fellows that 
what my master had shown me was but out of the 
law, and not of the gospel, which he told my mas- 
ter, and I had a quiet day. Itis to be observed 
that this was but the beginning of further exer- 
cise, for as it was in some measure begun, (though 
I had at that time met with favourable treatment 
from my examiner, whose moderation, as I have 
said, then appeared,) yet, after this, whether it 
was grief which he was then in, being in all pro- 
bability likely to part with one from his flock, 
over which, he might look upon himself to be 
pastor, or from the persuasion of my parents, he 
began to be more severe, and told me that unless 
I would make congees to him, as he called them, 
he would teach me no longer. Although FE must 
confess I would gladly have learned a little more, 
being then a bible scholar; yet, rather than to 
have it in a way I saw I must deny and bear tes- 
timony against, I forsook the school at that time 
and went home to my father’s house, and told my 
mother the occasion of my coming. Although 
she took me to the first meeting but a few weeks 
before, yet she then repented it and would nt 
hear of my suffering by my master, so as to give 
me any relief ; upon which I left the house fora 
while. 

“ But I think I may say the arm of the Lord 
wrought for me, for my master presently sent 
word to my mother that he had done what was in 
his power to persuade me to be conformable, but 
he saw it would not do, therefore desired her to 
send me to school again, and said he would leave 
me to my liberty about religion. The tidings 
were brought to me as I was alone under an 
hedge, where I was retired, not then knowing 
what would become of me, who had both left the 
schoul, and knew not with whom to lodge. But 
whilst I was in this condition, the tidings I have 
mentioned were brought to me, which I received 
gladly, and went to school again, and found it 
pretty much as had been told me; and thus the 
Lord pleaded my innocent cause, to whom be 
glory ascribed forever. i 

“Thus far I got on my way, and was still to 
go further. My parents had taught us from out 
childhood to ask of them to pray to God to bless 
us; and though it is true there is not an evil in 
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the thing itself, yet the bringing of it into such a| but could give no help to the unfortunates who|the blessings they are receiving, or the debt of 
form as to use it every night and morning, this|were struggling in the water. There was no/gratitude they are daily accumulating to their 
also I found was my place to leave off, at which| remedy for it but to return to Florence and to im-jomniscient Benefactor. Like the light and heat 
they were very much offended, and began to beat| plore succor, which was, of course, instantly forth- diffused by the sun, or the unseen atmosphere 
me into a compliance with them. But that would| coming, and a second train was despatched to the |spread everywhere around us, life and these bene- 
not do, for I had read that saying of our Lord,| scene of disaster. The new comers, consisting of |factions accompanying it, come to us 80 regularly 
‘Whosoever loves father or mother more than|three firemen, a lieutenant and two soldiers, were|and are appropriated so habitually, that we are apt 
me, is not worthy of me.’ So that in an holy| provided with a boat and with all things necessary |to forgot we have no power in ourselves by which 
resolution I went on, not much doubting but the| for the rescue of the sufferers, supposing them to|they can be created; that they are providential 
Lord would help me over that as he had over/be still alive. Torches were lighted, and every|gifts, which but for the merciful extension of 
other things before, which, in time, he did. means were taken to ascertain the position of the| Divine regard, would immediately fail, 

“The course I took, after much threatening,|men. The boat was launched into the impetuous} It is undoubtedly the intention of the great 
and several beatings upon the above subject was|stream, but every endeavor proved fruitless until|Creator that man, during his short sojourn upon 
this. I left my father’s house, and was kept|daybreak, when the two objects of the search were |earth, should .realize a purified enjoyment of the 
privately for about fifteen days ; but as Moses, by| discovered still living, but up to their breast in good things pertaining to his temporal home ; and 
the good providence of God, and care of his sis-| water, and clinging desperately to the trunk ofa|that sin, which worked man’s woe, and made the 
ter, who watched to see what would become of/tree. whole creation to groan, is the sole cause why 
him, was ordered to his mother again to be his} “At Pisa, also, the Arno has broken its banks, |every one does not share in the abundance and 
purse, a providence to be commemorated, so was| but the damage inflicted is of comparatively little| happiness intended. When his mighty and gra- 
I watched over by some of those people to whom| moment. On the line of railway from Florence|cious Author made him a little lower than the 
I was joined in fellowship, and by them sent for|to Arezzo, two bridges have been washed away.|angels, and placed him at the head of all terres- 
to come to one of their meetings. I being then} Beyween Florence and Empoli, the viaduct at/tial beings, He endowed him with powers, both 
remote from it, yet, at their request I went, for} Montelupo is destroyed, and the communication physical and intellectual, adapted to the sphere 
meetings were precious to me. I had been but| with Leghorn is consequently interupted, as like-|he was to occupy, and capable of applying to his 
at about two meetings from the first, and that was| wise that between Florence and Siena. At Mar-| use and pleasure the various objects of creative 
about three-quarters of a year before, and a good| zalotto the railway is under water, and the dam-|power called into existence for his service and 
meeting this was to me. After the meeting was|age cannot, it is said, be repaired in less than two pleasure. The earth, diversified with hill and 
over, some of the Friends undertook to go and| months. Travellers from Bologna to Pistoja are| dale, teeming with vegetable and mineral wealth, 
offer me to my father again. I went along with|therefore now obliged to perform a portion of their}and clothed with untiring beauty, bore the im- 
them, and coming there, they told my father that| journey along the carriage road, and trains have/|press of the relation existing between it and the 
it was their desire that he would take me home|been discontinued by night from Bologna to Fer-|noble being created out of its dust, and placed 
again, as I was his son, and if he would not ac-| rara, as, although no accidents have yet occurred | upon it, with an injunction that he should labour 
cept of me as a son, then as a servant into his/there, it is not expected that the district can long| for its culture and his own enjoyment. 
house ; but if he would not as either, then, said|remain exempt. Snow has already made its ap-| But even in his state of primeval innocence, 
they, he must become our care, forasmuch as he| pearance at Bologna, which as you know, is more and surrounded with the uncontaminated produc- 
has become one of us. This proposition took such| favourably situated in regard to climate than|tions of paradise, man was dependent for every 
hold of my parents, that the Friends were thanked/| either Turin or Milan, and this circumstance is thing that he possessed or enjoyed, on the infinite 
for the care they had over me. regarded as indicative of a severe winter. goodness of Him who—though perfect in all 

(To be concluded.) “ According to the last advices the danger is|things himself—had condescended to give him 
mae over, or at least suspended. The Arno has re-|existence, that he might bring glory to his name, 
turned to its bed, although it remains still above|and partake of the happiness of heaven. When 
its usual level, and repairs are being carried on|he sinned, and marred the design of his creation, 
with vigor in the recently flooded quarters of Flor-|he not only deservedly incurred the displeasure 
ence. But a few days have produced on the cen-|of his Creator and Benefactor, but he forfeited 
tral Italian railways a series of disasters which will|all claim to the use of any portion of the creation 
interfere for some time to come with the prompt-|for his sustenance or comfort. Merey then saved 
ness of our communications with that part of the|him from perishing, and the Most High in the ex- 
country.” —Late Paper. ercise of this same attribute has continued, and 
still continues his exhaustless and undeserved 
bounty to the workmanship of his hand, though 
he has regained no claim of right thereto. 
Added to this is the debt incurred by the price 
paid and the means provided for the salvation of 
the immortal soul, all springing from and resting 
on the same unfathomable love. 

Considerations such as these are profitable, if 
they awaken to a sense of gratitude and duty, and 
stir us up to seek for strength to repress the 
promptings of pride, to avoid spending the gifts 
we receive merely for selfish gratifications, and to 
cherish and obey a disposition to make practical 
acknowledgment of our stewardship, by sharing 
our superabundance with the needy, to whom, in 
the provideuce of our common Father, we have 
the privilege of being the almoners of his bounty. 
By being thus ready, from pure motives, to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate, we are told by 

















































Railroad and Steamboat Accidents.—There 
were more people killed and wounded by railroad 
accidents last year than in any preceding year 
since 1854. One hundred and forty accidents 
occurred, four hundred and four lives were lost, 
and one thousand eight hundred and forty-six 
persons were wounded. The transportation of 
troops does not account for this increase, for the 
railroads transported quite as many soldiers in 
1863, and yet the number of accidents and the 
number of killed and wounded were nearly double 
those of that year. The steamboat accidents in 
1864 were less frequent and fatal. They did not 
exceed the average for the last ten years, but 
were more numerous than in 1863. 





Those forty days of Christ in the wilderness 
must have been the most eventful days of his 
Messiahship; including beyond all question, a 
vast unknown, but necessary and sublime prepa-: 
ration for his work. No other chapter in the 
whole history has a more mystetious interest, 
covered though it be, in dimness and silence. 





Inundations in Italy—Damages to Railways. 
—The Italian papers contain full accounts ofdam-| A petition from fifty thousand citizens of Illi- 
aging floods in Central Italy. The following is a| nois will be presented at the coming session of the 
condensed account : Legislature of that State, for the repeal of the 

“Of all these provinces Tuscany appears to| Black Laws of LIllinois, which forbid negroes 
have been the greatest sufferer. Part of Florence| coming into the State under severe penalties. M. 
has been laid under water by the overflowing of| Jones, of Chicago, a coloured man of great energy, 
the Arno, and food and other necessaries are con-| formerly a slave, but now the owner of one of the 
veyed to the inhabitants by means of boats. The;finest buildings in the city, is among the most 
commune of Signa, lying between Florence and|active in urging this matter. 

Empoli, was reduced to great distress by the en- 
croachments of the swollen river, and a train was 











an apostle we way be laying up a good foundati 
tent from Florence with provisions for the unfor- THE FRIEND. against the time to come. oe va 
tunate population. But the last train from Leg-| -----—-—____ —__________— |_ This regulation of the affections, and perform- 
horn having arrived safely, the guards on the line FIRST MONTH 28, 1865. 7 : ‘ a 


ance of our social duties, are no more incumbent 
upon the rich than upon those more restricted in 
pecuniary circumstances, and at no time is the 
rectitude of the activn, or its reward, so much in 
the “alms deed” done, as in the spirit and mo- 





had retired to rest, and in the dense darkness it|—= 
Yas not perceived that at a distance of four chil-| How few who have been accustomed through- 
ometres from the city s wooden bridge had been|out their lives to partake of the comforts and 
tept away by thecurrent, and the locomotive,| luxuries of a good home, with ample provision of 
vith the driver and the stoker, was precipitated|food and clothing, and the various conveniences |tive of the giver. As there may be as much true 
into the stream. The few passengers had time to| that administer to our wants and gratify our tastes, | benevolence and christian love in handing a cu 

«tricate themselves from their perilous position,| sufficiently estimate the number and greatness of|of cold water, as in the bestowal of thousan 








which we do not need, so there may often be as 
sordid love of money, and a heart as little open 
to christian charity in those who have compara- 
tively little of this world’s goods, and who plead not 
being rich, as an excuse for imparting nothing to 
their suffering fellow-creatures, as there is in the| 
man who rolls in wealth, and intent upon the in- 
dulgence of his appetites, thinks not of the des- 
titution and want around him. 

Our Saviour told his immediate disciples, who 
we have reason to believe were neither rich 
nor accumulating men, “ye have the poor with 
you always, and whenever ye will ye may do 
them good,” indicating the obligation on all 
who profess his name, to lend a helping hand to} 
those not so blessed asthemselves. But, as before 
said, we too easily overlook or undervalue the 
bounty of which we are constant recipients, and 
forget, or ignore the penury and claims of our 
suffering brethren and sisters. We may look 
abroad and see, or we may picture to ourselves! 
those who can hardly get food enough to support) 
life, or clothing to screen them from the benumb- 
ing effects of the pitiless blast, and we may think| 
we comprehend their privations, and sympathize 
with them in their poverty and distress, but were 
we suddenly to exchange places, how intolerable 
would our wretchedness be felt, and how would 
we marvel that they could enjoy their abundance 
while we were pining in want. Then let us not 
forget to apply the golden rule. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fore1en.—News from Europe to the 8th inst. Great 
satisfaction was expressed in England at the action of 
President Lincoln in disapproving of General Dix’s order 
in relation to the pursuit of the raiders into Canada. 
Cardwell, the Secretary of State for the colonies, in a 
speech at Oxford, asserted that the Canadian govern- 
ment would maintain inviolate the neutrality of the 
British territory, and if the existing laws prove insuffi- 
cient they will not long remain so. The war news from 
America further depressed the rebel loan, and it had 
declined to 52, a fall of 10 in a week. The British 
revenues for the year 1864, were only £300,000 below 
those of the previous year, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of several millions in taxation. Captain Corbett, 
who commanded the steamer Sea King now the pirate 
Shenandoah, from London to Madeira, has been arrested 
for violating the enlistment act, in enlisting men for the 
rebel navy. The North German, Lloyd’s and Hamburg 
American Companies, are each building new steamers 
in England with a view to the maintenance of a regular 
weekly line from New York to Southampton, &. The 
stock of cotton in Liverpool is estimated at 496,000 
bales, Including 26,000 American. Middiing uplands, 
26d. Fair Orleans, 284d. Winter red wheat, 7s. 6d., 
a 8s. 5d. ; white, 88. 5d. a 9s. 3d. per 100 lbs. Consols, 
893. 

beanktort advices state that the newly advertised 
United States loan made speculators timid, although at 
Frankfort, prices were, higher than in New York. It is 
estimated that about $235,000,000 in United States 
bonds have been sent altogether to Europe. 

The French Emperor made a very pacific speech at 
the new year’s reception. He was congratulated by the 
Papal Nuncio, and in reply gave the assurance of his 
earnest efforts for the maintenance of peace and justice. 
The French government and clergy manifest continued 
hostility to the Pope’s Encyclical letter. 

It is reported that Spain is about to recognize the 
Kingdom of Italy. A new Italian loan of $6,000,000 
has been contracted with several financial companies on 
the security of the State domains. 

Unirep States.— Congress.—The Senate has passed a 
resolution appointing a committee to investigate the 
treatment of Indians by the civil and military authori- 
ties of the United States. A remonstrance against the 
substitution of military for civil government in Virginia 
has been referred to the committee on military affairs. 


A resolution has been reported by the Military Com-| States. The Charleston Mercury complains bitterly of 


mittee, which provides for aceording to rebel prisoners 
similar treatment to that received by the Federal prison- 
ers in the South. The resolution ratifying the notice 
given to Great Britain by the President relative to the 
treaty of 1817, limiting the naval force upon the lakes, 


has also passed the Senate and House, and been ap- 
proved by the President. 

In the House of Representatives the bill to provide a 
republican government for the States in rebellion, after 
being discussed, was postponed for two weeks. The 
loan bill was passed with an amendment prohibiting 
any further increase of the currency. The Committee 
of Ways and Means have been instrneted to inquire into 
the expediency of assessing one per cent. on the first six 
hundred dollars of income now exempt. The army bill 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, ap- 
propriates $511,280,000 for the use of the army the 
present year. A resolution has passed the House re- 
ducing the duty on printing paper to an ad valorem 
duty of three per cent. 

The Capture of Fort Fisher commanding the entrance 
to the port of Wilmington, N. C., was effected on the 
night of the 15th inst., after a fierce struggle and des- 
perate resistance on the part of the rebel garrison. The 
work was a very strong one, and was considered impreg- 
nable by the rebels. It!mounted 72 guns, mostly of large 
size, and its capture cost the Federal forces a loss of about 
one thousand men kilied and wounded. Of the rebels, 


| about 500 men were killed and wounded, and 1800 taken 


prisoners. After the capture, the magazine in the fort 
exploded by accident, killing and wounding between 
200 and 300 of the United States troops. The rebel 
works on Smith’s [sland in the vicinity, have been aban- 
doned and destroyed by them. Admiral Porter, in a 
dispatch says, that Wilmington is now hermetically 
sealed against blockade runners. 

The South- West.—Present indications are that General 
Thomas’s army will not soon move from its present 
position on the Tennessee river, as the troops are con- 
structing winter quarters. 

South Carolina and Georgia.—The monitor Patapsco 
was destroyed off Charleston at 2 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, while doing picket duty, by g rebel tor- 
pedo. Forty or fifty of the crew were drowned. On 
the night of the 14th, a strong Federal force advanced 
on the Pocotaligo bridge, on the Charleston and Savan- 
nah Railroad, and captured it together with the fortifi- 
cations and twelve guns, losing in the charge forty men 
killed and wounded. The rebels fell back towards 
Charleston. Savannah is still a blockaded port, and 
until declared open by a proclamation of the President, 
clearances for shipments thereto can only be made for 
military purposes. A force of 800 men, labourers and 
mechanics, are about leaving Annapolis for Savannah, 
to be employed in repairing the railroads centering at 
that city, Permits have been granted, it is said, by the 
government to certain parties to cut cypress and yellow 
pine lumber in the State of Georgia. This kind of lum- 
ber is in great demand in the North at this time. The 
post-office at Savannah has been re-opened. General 
Sherman bas given permission to the farmers of Georgia 
to bring into Savannah, Fernandina, or Jacksonville, 
Florida, provisions and produce of all kinds, and sell 
the same in open market, except the cotton, which must 
be sold by or through the Treasury agents. The people 
are encouraged to meet together in peaceful assemblages 
to discuss measures looking to their safety and good 
government, and the restoration of the State and na- 
tional authority. A part of General Sherman's army 
appears to be moving in the direction of Charleston. 

Virginia.—No Ynovement of General Grant’s army is 
reported. A cavalry expedition of five hundred men, 
proceeded through Fairfax and Loudon counties as far 
as Warrenton, without discovering any large body of 
rebels. 

New Orleans.—The Indianola, a heavy iron-clad war 
vessel, which was sunk in the Mississippi two years ago, 
bas been raised and towed to New Orleans where she 
will be repaired. The steamer Venango had been cap- 
tured and burned by guerillas at Pilcher’s Point. 

Southern Items.—The Charleston Mercury states that 
the confederate currency had improved recently, and 
mentions sales of it at the rate of 40 for one of gold. A 
Richmond paper regrets the fall of Fort Fisher, but in- 
timates that Wilmington as a seaport has from the be- 
ginning done the rebel cause more harm than good. 
The goods imported through it were not indispensable, 
while millions of dollars worth of cotton found its way 
from thence to the North. The rebel papers attribute 
the capture of Fort Fisher to the want of sufficient vigi- 
lance on the part of those charged with its defence. 
The Richmond Whig of the 17th, states that Pierre Soule 
had arrived in Mexico on a mission for the confederate 


the rebel military management in Georgia and South 
Carolina. The troops are called bands of stragglers 
and outlaws, and the former commanders imbeciles. 
The resolutions of the Confederate Senate creating the 
office of commander-in-chief @f all the armies of the 





confederacy, and recommending that General Joseph 
Johnston be reinstated in his command, have passed 
this branch of the rebel Congress. This resolution ig 
regarded as the first step towards making Gen. Lee the 
military dictator of the insurgents. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 325, including 19 
deaths and interments of soldiers. There were 55 deaths 
of consumption; 14 of scarlet fever; 23 of typhus and 
typhoid fever, and 19 of small pox. 

Exchange of Prisoners.—It appears from a communica- 
tion of the Secretary of War, that the entire subject of 
exchanging prisoners is placed in the hands of General 
Grant, and that although but a partial exchange has 
thus far been made, there is reason to believe a full ex- 
change will soon be effected. Supplies are now sent 
weekly to the Federal prisoners in the South, and dis- 
tributed by released Union prisoners selected for that 
purpose. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. New York.—American gold 200 a 
198, closing at the latter rate. United States six per 
cents, 1881, 109}; ditto, 5-20, 108 ; five per cents, 10-40, 
100}. Superfine State flour $9.25 a $9.50. Shipping 


| Ohio, $10.65 a $10.90. Baltimore, fair to extra, $10.50 


a $11.75. Amber Kentucky wheat, $2.36. Oats, 
98 a $1.03. New corn, $1.77; old western mixed, $1.87. 
Middlings cotton dull at 88 a 90 cts. Cuba sugar, 184 
20} cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $9.50 a $10; 
extra and fancy brands, $11.a$13. Prime red wheat 
dull at $2.65; white, $2.80 a $3. Rye, $1.75 a $1.80, 
New yellow corn, $1.75. Oats, 92 a 93 cts. Clover. 
seed, $15.75. Timothy, $6.25 a $6.50 Flax-seed, $3.90. 


|The offerings of beef cattle reached about 2400 bead. 


Prices ranged from $10 to $18 for common to prime, 
and $18.50 a $19 for extra. Of hogs 3800 were sold at 
from $17 to $19 the 100 lbs. net. About 4000 sheep 
sold at from 9 to 11 cents per pound gross. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Isaac Yarnall, Pa., per J. S., $4, vols. 
37 and 38; from Abel Lewis, O., per A. Garretson, Agt. 
$2, to No. 21, vol. 39; from Jumes Bell, Jr., Pa., $2, 
vol. 37. 


Received for the Freedmen’s Association, from Benja- 
min Gilbert, Yohoghany, $100; from Friends of Holm 
Monthly Meeting, Cumberland, England, £18. 5s.; from 
1. R. Boss, Smyrna, N. York, $39. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher of the Arithmetical School on the boys’ 
side, and also one for the Primary School, will be wanted 
at the close of the present session. 

Applications may be made to 

“ James Emien, West Chester, Pa. 
Joserx Snowvon, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Jos. ScatterGoop, 413 Spruce St,, Phila. 
Cuas. J. AutgN, No. 304 Arch St., “, 


WANTED. 


A Friend to act as Superintendent of Farming and 
general out-door business of the Freedmen’s settlement 
at Yorktown. Apply to 

Epwarp Bertie, Camden, P. O., N. J., or 
Samu. R. Suiprey, 1623 Filbert St. 
Twelfth mo. 30th, 1864. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphbia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on the 26th of Twelfth month, 1864, at his resi- 
dence, Brookworth, near West Chester, Pa., IsRaBL 
Howe.t, aged 78 years. Through an eventful life, it 
was our dear friend’s sincere desire to uphold the doc- 
trines of our Lord Jesus Christ—believing that the true, 
unity of the church could only be secured and main- 
tained by keeping a single eye to His glory; thereby 
the members would be enabled to love each other and 
advance His cause on the earth. During bis illness he 
expressed himself “ happy! yes very:” that “ there was 
not one thing on his mind.” His friends are consoled 
in believing that through redeeming grace and mercy, 
he is now sharing that rest prepared for “ the people of 
God.” 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





